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MORAL EDUCATION: THE TASK OF THE 
TEACHER.* 

J. S. MACKENZIE. 

THE work of this League has made considerable 
progress since the time of our last annual meeting. 
The importance of moral and civic education, in some 
form or other, has become more and more widely recog- 
nized, especially through the publication of the admirable 
"Reports on Moral Instruction and Training," edited by 
Professor Sadler, and through the influence of the first 
International Congress. The controversy turns now 
rather upon methods than upon the general principle ; and 
it is becoming more and more apparent that the problem 
upon which we ought to concentrate our attention is that 
of the training of suitable teachers. It is satisfactory to 
know that the League has decided to take vigorous action 
in this direction. This is not a direction in which I can 
pretend to be able to give advice that would be of any 
value. I can only emphasize its importance, as I have 
done before, by calling attention to the difficulties that 
stand in the way of efficient moral teaching. 

A convenient starting point may be found in some dis- 
cussions that arose at the Congress, and that have subse- 
quently been carried on in various places. In particular, 

* Presidential address to the Moral Education League, February, 1909. 
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I may refer to a striking article that was contributed to 
the London Daily News by Mr. J. L. Paton, the head 
master of the Manchester Grammar School, immediately 
after the meetings of the Congress ; and which, I believe, 
sums up very well the difficulties that are most promi- 
nently in the minds of many practical teachers. There 
was at the time a very effective reply to Mr. Paton 's 
strictures in a letter from our energetic secretary ; but it 
may not be amiss to take some further notice of the points 
that he raised, and in all that follows I shall have his 
criticisms a good deal in my mind. 

Mr. Paton prefaced his remarks with a somewhat 
sweeping assertion, which, if true, would certainly be fatal 
to the efforts of our League. He asserted roundly that 
virtue cannot be taught at all; 1 and he supported this 
contention by the old argument that, as he put it, "it is a 
commonplace of history that men eminent for their good- 
ness have son® who are, if not equally eminent for their 
badness, at any rate, not above the average level." This 
seems to be taken from Plato's Protagoras, where, how- 
ever, it is evident from the context that it is rather 
political capacity than goodness in its more modern sense 
that is primarily in view. In neither case is the argument 
very convincing. The instances referred to can hardly 
be taken as normal. Fortes creantur fortibus et bonis; 
and it is surely not all a matter of heredity. The influ- 
ence of the father can generally be traced in the son. 
There were two Pitts, and there have been two Glad- 
stones and two Chamberlains; and there is the remark- 
able family of the Cecils. And certainly from my study 
of biography, I should be disposed to conclude that most 
good men — as well as most good politicians — have had 
good fathers, and still more uniformly good mothers. 
When Mr. Paton 's own biography comes to be written, 
I should suppose that some reference to his ancestry 



1 Perhaps what he meant was that it cannot be taught by means of set 
lessons alone — a view with which I should certainly be disposed to agree. 
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would not be altogether out of place. But, even if 
we allow that there are a considerable number of excep- 
tional cases, it would still be open to us to inquire whether 
those fathers who were so "eminent for their goodness" 
were also eminent for their skill in teaching young chil- 
dren. If not, the utmost that would appear to be estab- 
lished by their failure is that example is not enough with- 
out precept. It might, indeed, be urged that what is 
brought out by this argument is the necessity for a more 
systematic teaching of morality than that which can be 
given even by the best of parents. At any rate, I am 
convinced that it is a good argument for the importance 
of having our teachers of morals thoroughly trained. It 
certainly does not show that virtue cannot be taught; 
but I think it does in some measure show that it is not 
altogether easy to teach it. 

Now, the question I wish to raise here is : What are the 
chief difficulties in the way of moral education? In a 
previous address 2 I called attention to certain difficulties 
connected with the uncertainty of ethical principles. I 
hope I may assume that this particular kind of difficulty 
is not now very widely felt. Professor Sadler, in his 
singularly well-balanced "Introduction to the Reports on 
Moral Instruction and Training," gives a judicial sum- 
ming up in favor of the view that the recognized moral 
principles are sufficiently coherent and well established to 
admit of being effectively taught to the young. His words 
are: "In every country there is an ideal of personal and 
of civic obligation which may be taken as a basis for 
school teaching by adherents of almost every school of 
thought." I believe that this cannot be seriously dis- 
puted ; 3 and certainly the authority of Professor Sadler 
ought to carry weight with all who are interested in edu- 
cational problems. I accordingly set aside this particular 

2 International Journal of Ethics, April, 1908. 

* It may be noted that Mr. Paton, in the article to which I have referred, 
does not appear to suggest any difficulty of this kind. He rather empha- 
sizes the obviousness of the distinction between right and wrong. 
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difficulty; though, as I urged on the previous occasion 
to which I have referred, it is undoubtedly one of the con- 
siderations that make the need for a careful training of 
our teachers most conspicuously apparent. 

What I wish specially to consider on this occasion are 
some difficulties that have recently been raised with ref- 
erence to the attempt to teach morality directly and sys- 
tematically, even on the assumption that the teacher has 
a sufficiently coherent view in his own mind as to what 
the essential principles of morality are. As far as I can 
judge, from what I heard at the meetings of the Congress 
and from what has come out in various recent publica- 
tions, it would appear that the objections that are now 
most prominent in the minds of the majority of those 
critics who have given any real attention to the subject 
are based (1) upon the conception of contrariety on "con- 
trariant ideas"; (2) upon the view that it is impossible 
in practice to make any separation between moral edu- 
cation and religious education. It is on these two points 
that I intend in what follows almost exclusively to dwell. 

The former point is certainly one of considerable 
psychological interest; and it has been brought out in a 
highly instructive way by Mr. Keatinge in his valuable 
work on Suggestion, of which it is the negative aspect. 
In general, of course, the doctrine of Suggestion is en- 
tirely favorable to the work of our League. Nothing 
could be more encouraging to the teacher of morals than 
the conviction that every idea that is brought vividly 
before the mind tends to work itself out in act ; and this 
is what modern psychology is making more and more ap- 
parent, not only with reference to human life, but to that 
of the lower animals as well. The mind, in all its aspects 
and in all the stages of its development, is essentially 
dynamical; and all its ideas are forces. But there is a 
natural dialectic in the human mind, and to some extent 
in the animal mind also ; and this is what is emphasized 
in the doctrine of "contrariant ideas." As the mind 
develops, it begins to react more and more upon the sug- 
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gestions that are brought before it, and at certain stages 
tends to resist them. We see this to some extent even in 
the life of animals, the most familiar illustration of it 
being in the case of "our brother," the pig. And what 
is urged by some of the critics of moral education is, in 
effect, that the presentation of moral ideas to the minds 
of the young is to a large extent a casting of pearls before 
swine. They are sure, sooner or later, to turn and rend 
us. It is contended, at least, that there are certain stages 
in the development of the young at which it would in 
general be true that to set moral principles emphatically 
before them is just the way to insure that these principles 
will not be followed. 

Now, it cannot be denied that there is some truth in this 
doctrine ; and it is a truth that ought to be borne in mind 
in all departments of education. "Determination is nega- 
tion. ' ' The growth of individuality means to some extent 
the growth of a power of resistance to foreign elements, 
the development of the faculty of saying, "No"; and this 
is an element of character which it would assuredly 
not be wise to disregard. It is strongest in the strongest 
natures; and there are stages in the growth of person- 
ality at which it is specially important that it should be 
encouraged. It was something of the same sort that was 
in the mind of Plato when he spoke of the stage of develop- 
ment at which young men are like puppy-dogs, delighting 
in tearing everything to pieces that comes in their way. 
A man of any force of character is generally against the 
government until the time arrives when he enters into his 
own kingdom; and this attitude of resistance often ap- 
pears at a comparatively early stage. This fact has per- 
haps been too much forgotten in many of our educational 
methods. Too often, instead of stimulating an interest in 
children, we may be stimulating a disgust. We know 
how Byron acquired an inveterate dislike of Horace from 
the way in which he was drilled in his poetry at school; 
and probably most of us have had an experience of a 
somewhat similar kind. Perhaps the sons referred to by 
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Mr. Pa ton, who were so "eminent for their badness," 
may have been cases in point. Their fathers' goodness 
may have been a little too insistent. The sons may have 
felt that, if they were to have any self-respect, they must 
strike out on a different line. 

There is undoubtedly a certain degree of contrariety 
or "contrariousness" in human nature, as well as in the 
nature of pigs. But, after all, people do somehow manage 
to drive their pigs to market; and I think a skillful 
teacher need not despair of leading even his most refrac- 
tory pupils — provided, at least, they are not stupid, as 
well as obstinate — into some degree of decency of be- 
havior. The difficulty I fancy, comes in chiefly with teach- 
ing of a too purely hortatory type, or again with that 
which is too purely negative. To say that a man or a boy 
is not to do something is always of the nature of a chal- 
lenge. It is putting an obstacle in his way ; and what an 
obstacle suggests to a mind of any practical activity is 
that it has got to be removed or overleaped. 

I believe that the use of the terms "direct" and "sys- 
tematic" in connection with moral education has a good 
deal to do with the raising of objections of this particular 
kind. To teach a thing directly and systematically, it 
should be remembered, does not necessarily mean that we 
are to try to force it down people's throats. Geometry is 
usually taught directly and systematically; and I believe 
it has sometimes been taught in such a way as to rouse 
a certain degree of contrariety. If a pupil were told that 
he must believe that the three angles of a triangle are 
equal to two right angles, he would be very likely to pro- 
ceed at once to find out reasons for denying it. But the 
skillful teacher knows how to avoid this. He does not 
tell his pupil what the angles are equal to : he rather sug- 
gests methods by which the pupil may find it out for him- 
self. This is the secret of all good teaching; and it is a 
secret that was known, with regard to the teaching both 
of geometry and of morality, as far back as the time of 
Plato — probably even farther. It is certainly known to 
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most of the members of our League ; and it is not to their 
methods, but rather to the more old-fashioned methods 
of some of their opponents, that objections of this kind 
could most properly be raised. 

It is possible, however, to press even this point too far. 
I have sometimes heard it urged — especially by those who 
are concerned with the teaching of very young children — 
that the child must be taught by means of direct injunc- 
tions, and that to lead it to deliberate is only to suggest 
doubt. Probably the methods must vary a little at dif- 
ferent stages of development. But even older children 
are sometimes more impressed by a "straight talk" than 
by more insidious methods of suggestion. Few people, 
whether old or young, like to think that they are being 
got at indirectly from behind. My own belief is that the 
skillful teacher, like the skillful pig driver, would some- 
times be poking on his pupils pretty directly, and some- 
times leaving them rather to find their own way along. 

Those who urge this difficulty about contrariety seek 
in general, as I understand them, to throw discredit on the 
systematic teaching of morality, and to maintain that it 
ought to be entirely incidental. On this I may just say a 
word or two. It is sometimes contended that all the teach- 
ing in a school should be moral teaching ; that the ethical 
element should enter into all the lessons, into all the games, 
into all the discipline, into all the organization of the 
school. This is undoubtedly a fine ideal; and it is one 
that may very well be realized in such a school as Rugby, 
under such a master as Arnold. It can hardly be so easy 
in a day school, and especially in a school with large 
classes and elaborate time tables. In such schools every- 
thing that is only incidental must tend to be crowded out. 
Nor can I altogether believe that even under the most 
favorable conditions the teaching of conduct could, with- 
out serious detriment, be treated as entirely incidental. 
Its position in the school may be, to some extent, com- 
pared with that of the mother tongue. In a sense, almost 
all lessons may be said to be lessons in the use of the 
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mother tongue; but our language would surely not be 
very thoroughly learned if there were never any direct 
and systematic teaching of it. So I should think it must 
be with morals. It may be that in a well-organized and 
well-conducted school the time devoted to it need not be 
very great ; but I am convinced that there ought at least 
to be certain occasions on which the principles contained 
in the incidental teaching of it could be brought to a head, 
summed up and driven home. 

On the whole, then, I conclude that the general prin- 
ciple of Suggestion cannot fairly be used as an argument 
against the attempt to introduce the systematic teaching 
of the principles of moral and civic obligation into all our 
schools ; provided always that it is fully recognized that 
in different kinds of schools it may have to be introduced 
in different ways. There are, however, some important 
general lessons that we may learn from the doctrine of 
Suggestion. The following, I think, are some of the chief 
of them : 

1. Moral teaching should be concrete, carrying a direct 
suggestion of something to be done, not a mere statement 
of general principles or reflections on life. 

2. It should, as far as possible, be positive, rather than 
negative. To call attention to a wrong action is often to 
suggest what might not otherwise have occurred to the 
mind; and may tempt the young inquirer to give it at 
least a trial. 

3. It should be practicable. Remote and inaccessible 
ideals carry no direct suggestion; and what is not, in 
Aristotle's phrase, npanrov km ktvtov avepu™, is always apt, by a 
kind of reaction, to be classed as a kind of "sour grapes." 

4. It should, as far as possible, be of the nature of an 
auto-suggestion, seeming to be a discovery of the child 
himself and to issue from his own spontaneity. 

5. It should be adapted to the stage of development of 
the mind for which it is intended. 

6. It should be in harmony with the actions of the 
teacher himself. I think this is important, though pos- 
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sibly not as important as some are apt to suppose. Plato 
thought that a good doctor should not have too robust a 
health; and I am not altogether sure that some human 
weaknesses may not occasionally be an advantage in the 
teacher of morals. Some pupils are more ready to profit 
by the faults of their teachers than by their own. To take 
conspicuous instances, have we not all learned something 
from the ill temper of Milton, the arrogance of Johnson, 
the complacency of Wordsworth, the tempestuousness of 
Carlyle, the waywardness of Ruskin, as well as from the 
great merits of these men of genius 1 There is often some- 
thing repellent in a teacher whose limitations we cannot 
discover. Human nature is apt to suspect that when a 
man has no imperfections to display, he has all the more 
to conceal. Still it is in the main true that a man's teach- 
ing is not likely to be very effective if it is not illustrated 
by his conduct. 

I am well aware that there is no novelty in any of the 
points that I have now stated. They are fully recognized 
in the literature of our League. But it is well to remind 
ourselves of them from time to time, if only for the pur- 
pose of suggestion. They are sometimes in danger of 
being dropped out of sight in practice. So long as we 
bear them well in mind, we need not be afraid to persist 
in our efforts to introduce the systematic teaching of 
morals in all schools. For indeed "there is a general 
agreement among experienced teachers," as Professor 
Sadler says in his admirable summing up, "that direct 
moral instruction, when given at the right time and in the 
right way, is a valuable element in moral education." 
But the cautions that we have to note ought to convince us 
of the necessity that some strenuous attempt should be 
made to educate those who are to undertake this work, 
so that they may know both what are the right things to 
teach, and what is the right time and the right way. 

I now pass to the other leading difficulty in the way of 
systematic moral education. The one that I have just 
been referring to does not constitute a serious objection, 
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but only presents a caution — a very necessary caution — 
with respect to the choice of the most suitable methods. 
The view that morals cannot be separated from religion 
raises a much more serious difficulty, for we all know the 
almost insuperable obstacles that stand in the way of 
any national system of education with respect to the latter. 
If the teaching of morality must wait till we have decided 
how we are to teach religion, it would hardly be a prob- 
lem with which the present generation could profitably 
concern itself. Now, there is undoubtedly a sense in 
which it may be allowed that morality is inseparable from 
religion ; but it is important that we should rightly under- 
stand what that sense is, and that we should distinguish 
it carefully from other senses with which it is in danger of 
being confounded. I cannot hope to draw this distinction 
with any thoroughness in such an address as this ; but a 
few remarks about it may perhaps be useful. 

We might conveniently distinguish three different ways 
in which the relation between religion and morality may 
be regarded. Religion may be regarded (1) as furnish- 
ing us with the authority on which morality depends and 
the chief sanctions by which it is supported; (2) as lead- 
ing us to a view of the universe by which the significance 
of the moral life is made apparent; (3) as an expression 
of the moral life itself, if not even its flower or finest 
product. I may illustrate what I mean by these three 
ways of regarding it, by a reference to Wordsworth's 
"Ode to Duty," perhaps the best expression of the re- 
ligious aspect of morality that we have in our literature. 

The first line of that poem — "Stern daughter of the 
voice of God!" — recalls the thunders of Sinai, and im- 
presses upon us a view of duty that has often been taken, 
and that is sometimes thought to be the specially religious 
view. For it is remarkable that, when people in our coun- 
try think of morality in relation to religion, it is gen- 
erally the Old Testament that they have in their minds, 
rather than the New — the Ten Commandments, rather 
than the Sermon on the Mount. Yet it is surely evident 
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that religion itself, in its higher developments — in such 
forms as Christianity and Buddhism — passes completely 
away from the conception of external sources and external 
sanctions. Christianity, in particular, with its idea of love 
as the hasis of all real obligation, is as much out of 
harmony with any such conception as modern ethical 
science. "When Kant says 4 that a system of morals based 
on theological sanctions "would be directly opposed to 
morality," he is hardly going beyond what is contained in 
the spirit of Christianity itself, as interpreted by the most 
spiritual of its exponents. It is not to the mandates of 
the Deity, still less to hopes and fears of what may hap- 
pen in a future life, that they make their appeal, but 
rather to the love of God and men and to the law that we 
find within ourselves. 

I suppose what I have now stated would be pretty gen- 
erally allowed. It seems to be thought by some, however, 
that children at least stand in need of sanctions of a more 
external kind; and it must be admitted that the highest 
kind of moral appeal may not always be intelligible to 
the young. I only urge that an effort should be made to 
lead them gradually up to it. And even in the earlier 
stages of their development I doubt whether an insistence 
on supernatural sanctions would be of any real moral 
value. The authority of the teacher or parent seems to 
me in general to be a safer court of appeal than one that 
is shrouded in mystery and vague terror. In any case, 
such external appeals could only be suitable for the very 
young; and even with them I should hope that it would 
nearly always be possible to give some indication that the 
authority of the higher power rests on a rational founda- 
tion and not merely on superior force. 

Here, however, I feel bound to notice once more the 
article by Mr. J. L. Paton, to which I have previously 
referred. There are some extraordinary statements con- 
tained in it, which, I trust, do not represent views that 

4 ' ' Metaphysie of Morals, ' ' Ch. II. 
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are widely held by the instructors of the young. He 
states, for instance, that "none of the great ethical 
teachers have appealed to reason; they have taught that 
the basis of right action is faith in the Unseen." Mr. 
Paton does not say who are the great ethical teachers 
whom he has in his mind ; and I certainly cannot imagine 
who they can be. Obviously they are not the strictly 
philosophical teachers; and yet surely some of them 
might fairly be described as great. Socrates, Plato, 
Aristotle, the Stoics, Spinoza, Butler, Kant, J. S. Mill, 
H. Sidgwick, T. H. Green, have surely some title to be 
regarded as considerable teachers of ethics; and they 
all appealed to reason. And even if we turn to teachers 
of a less strictly philosophical type, we at least do not 
find in general that they appeal to supernatural sanctions. 
When Wordsworth says that 

' ' One impulse from a vernal wood 
May teach you more of man, 
Of moral evil and of good, 
Than all the sages can; " 

it is perhaps his intention to throw some discredit on the 
ethical value of mere reason. 6 But it is to nature and to 
the human heart that he makes his appeal. Even Carlyle 
seems to put his trust mainly in the insight of the man of 
genius, while Buskin appeals to a sort of aesthetic per- 
ception. Indeed, even the more definitely religious teach- 
ers, such as Christ, will generally be found to give some 
reason for their injunctions; and, when they give no 
definite reason, they nearly always present us with a strik- 
ing illustration which makes their meaning equally appar- 
ent. The moralists who are not thinkers are seers ; and 
they try to make us see as well. If they seem to appeal 
to the "Unseen," it is to be suspected that it is only the 
blind who think so. Here, no doubt, as elsewhere, "the 

5 Contrast, however, the last lines of the "Ode to Duty" — 
"The confidence of reason give, 
And in the light of truth thy bondman let me live. ' ' 
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eye sees only what it brings with it the power of seeing ; ' ' 
and it is just this power that we have to do onr best to 
develop. To cultivate a genuine moral insight is cer- 
tainly the highest aim of all. 

"No man," says Mr. Paton again, "can prove to me 
that I ought to love my neighbor. What reason suggests 
to me as my duty towards my neighbor is rather what the 
little girl answered the curate, 'to keep an eye on him.' 
Still less can reason prove to me that I am bound to love 
my father. Put me in the position of Tito Melema, and 
reason will make me behave to my father as Tito behaved 
to Baldasarre." 

It is certainly very sad that reason should have taught 
Mr. Paton so little. But has he ever given it a fair 
chance ? Reason does not teach anyone without some de- 
gree of effort. Has he studied the arguments of the best 
writers ? His contention seems to be based upon the sup- 
position that it is reasonable to pursue our own happi- 
ness, but not to pursue the good of others. I should have 
thought that even the reading of Butler's "Sermons" 
would have gone some way to disabuse the mind of such a 
supposition. If Butler does not suffice, the arguments of 
Kant, Sidgwick, Green and others ought to carry some 
weight. But perhaps what Mr. Paton means is that the 
reason of an uninstructed person does not teach him so 
much. If so, this would seem to be an argument for mak- 
ing some effort to give instruction. But surely what is 
commonly called the "Golden Rule" appeals to the reason 
even of a very young child. As soon as we recognize that 
other persons are Egoes as well as we, pure Egoism has 
not much of a foothold in reason. If Mr. Paton 's reason 
cannot carry him as far as this, I cannot but think that it 
must be a strangely constituted reason. 

I urge, then, on the whole, that we ought to set aside the 
view that morality is dependent on religion, in the sense 
that it is in need of some external authority for its validity 
or for its sanctions. But there is another view of the 
dependence of morality on religion that is deserving of 
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more serious attention. Returning to Wordsworth's 
"Ode," we find these lines a little later, still addressed to 
Duty— 

' ' Thou dost preserve the stars from wrong, 
And the most ancient heavens through thee are fresh and strong." 

What I take to be implied in this is the view, as it has 
been put, that "morality is the nature of things"; or, in 
other words, that there is a moral order in the universe, 
and not merely a moral law in the reason or conscience 
of humanity. There is involved, of course, in such a con- 
ception a particular type of metaphysical theory — 
Idealism of some form or other. Now, I believe it to be 
of the greatest importance that some theory of this kind 
should, if possible, be established. The need of it is felt 
most deeply by the deepest minds. Without some such 
theory, the life of man must seem to be at war with the 
world in which he finds himself. The "moral order," as 
Huxley put it, would seem to be irreconcilable with the 
"cosmic order." There are few more pathetic records in 
modern biography than the account of the unsuccessful 
efforts of Henry Sidgwick to find a basis — by psychical 
research, or otherwise — for the belief in such a moral 
order of the universe. Without it he rightly felt that the 
ultimate foundations of morality were insecure. It may 
fairly be maintained that the man who is without some 
such belief has no real religion; and that the man who 
has such a belief has all the essentials of religious faith. 
In this sense, therefore, I should be disposed to admit 
that morality rests upon religion. 

Nevertheless, I would still urge that the building up of 
such a belief is naturally subsequent to the growth of 
moral convictions. We must know what we mean by 
morality, and we must know what we mean by a cosmos, 
before the problem of the place of morality in the cosmos 
can have any real significance for us. It is enough for 
the youthful mind to begin to build up some rudimentary 
knowledge of the processes of nature, and at the same 
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time to cultivate a consciousness of the simpler forms of 
moral and civic obligation. Unless it is very unhappily 
placed, it is not likely to become aware of any antagonism 
between the two forms of knowledge that it is thus acquir- 
ing. The time will come soon enough when nature will 
present herself as "red in tooth and claw," and when the 
attempt to do what is seen to be right may appear as a 
struggle against hopeless odds. Then it may be hoped 
that the "years that bring the philosophic mind," to 
which alone such problems are clearly presented, may also 
produce the means for their solution. No doubt the wise 
teacher will be trying to prepare the way for this also; 
but it does not seem to me that it is specially a part of 
moral education. I should be glad to see some beginning 
of religious education, as well as of moral education, in 
our schools ; but it seems to me that in their initial stages 
they can more easily be kept apart than in their later 
development. It is only the more advanced religions that 
are specially moral ; and I believe it is only to the mature 
mind that the moral significance of religion, or the 
religious aspiration that is latent in morality, becomes 
fully apparent. 

There is, however, still a third sense — and I think an 
even better sense — in which it may be maintained that 
morality is essentially religious; viz., in the sense that 
goodness is an element — and indeed the most vital ele- 
ment — in that which we take as the ultimate object of our 
worship. This sense also seems to me to be represented 
in Wordsworth's "Ode to Duty." The passage occurs 
just before the lines that were last quoted. 

"Stern Lawgiver! — Yet thou dost wear 
The Godhead's most benignant grace; 

Nor know we anything so fair 
As is the smile upon thy face: 

Flowers laugh before thee on their beds, 

And fragrance in thy footing treads." 

What this is intended to bring out, as I understand it, is 
the intrinsic beauty and charm of moral principles, when 
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rightly regarded, apart from any external authority or 
support; what the Greeks expressed hy calling moral 
excellence to mim. To one who has gained a true insight 
into the significance of moral ideas, as the wings on which 
the human spirit sustains itself in its forward flight, they 
appear as something that has a supreme worth in itself, 
and as deserving to he ranked with all that is best and 
brightest in the universe. To say this is, I think, to say 
that our attitude toward them is, in the best sense of the 
word, religious. They are something that we, in the most 
whole-hearted way, worship and admire. 

Now, I think it is important that morality should be 
regarded in some such way as this by the teachers of the 
young. They ought not to regard it. as a set of conven- 
tions by which our life has to be painfully hedged in, but 
rather as the breath of life itself. I think it is here that 
we might take a lesson from Japan. France and Japan 
are probably the two nations — unless China should also 
be included — that have made the most definite beginnings 
in the way of direct and systematic moral instruction. 
In France, as I gather, 6 it is not as yet in the highest 
degree successful, and largely from the lack of the re- 
ligious spirit to which I am referring. In Japan, on the 
other hand, that spirit is present in a very marked degree. 
The teaching of moral ideas there is not religious, in the 
sense that they are connected with supernatural sanctions ; 
nor yet, I think, in the sense that they are connected with 
a metaphysical theory of the universe. But certain im- 
portant moral conceptions, especially that of self-devo- 
tion to the common good, are associated in their minds 
with the idea of the sacredness of the empire and the per- 
petuity of family life. How potent such influences may 
become, recent events have conspicuously shown. That 
in some other respects the moral ideas and practice of the 

"I take my impressions mainly from the statements contained in the 
second volume of the reports on "Moral Instruction and Training in 
Schools," and from accounts in various other publications. I have no first- 
hand knowledge on the subject. 
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Japanese are comparatively undeveloped, which, I be- 
lieve, is true, only makes it the more apparent how 
effective certain limited conceptions can be made, when 
they are associated with objects to which the highest value 
is attached. 

I am not prepared to urge that we should imitate the 
Japanese. There is an inevitable narrowness in that par- 
ticular kind of devotion. I believe the time is past when 
either the family or the nation could fittingly be taken as 
the highest object round which our feelings of devotion 
could gather. The modern European has learned to 
think of a larger world. But it would be well to consider 
whether this larger outlook could not be made to yield 
for us a somewhat similar enthusiasm. I am inclined to 
think that it could ; and I believe that the way to do it is 
by the association of moral teaching with all that is best 
in the study of literature and history. Our English litera- 
ture is singularly rich on the ethical side. Shakespeare, 
Milton, Wordsworth — indeed, all our leading writers at 
nearly every period — are moral teachers. Our historians 
also are well used — perhaps almost too well used — to point 
the moral. Then we have the great literatures of Greece 
and Rome, which, when properly treated, are a never- 
failing source of moral strength. 7 Modern literatures are 
in general less reliable ; but, of course, we must not forget 
the Jewish literature, which also contains a history; and 
on this it may be desirable to make some special remarks. 

Certainly the Bible can hardly be ignored when we are 
dealing with methods of moral teaching. Indeed, it be- 
longs to English literature, as well as to Jewish ; and its 
influence pervades the work of nearly all our writers. 
Now, from what I have already said, it must be obvious 
that I would not urge its use for the purpose of finding a 
supernatural sanction for the moral law, or even for that 



1 On this point, as well as on many others connected with the teaching of 
morality, I may perhaps be allowed to refer to the little book on "Hegel's 
Educational Theory and Practice, ' ' by Mrs. Mackenzie. 
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of providing children with a ready-made theory of the 
universe. Such theories are too crude to stand the stress 
of the experience of life. Nor, again, do I think it should 
be used, to any great extent, as supplying lessons in his- 
tory. Its history is too remote and too uncertain to be of 
much value for children. Its importance lies mainly, I 
believe, in the fact that it conveys moral lessons in an 
imaginative form, and with a directness and fervor that 
are almost unique in the literatures of the world. 

I am well aware that some are disposed to think that 
the use of the Bible is liable to perpetuate the wearing of 
what Carlyle described as "Hebrew old clothes." I have 
a good deal of sympathy with this fear. It would not be 
easy to overrate what morality has suffered in this coun- 
try through being associated in men's minds with super- 
stition and hypocrisy, or, at any rate, with "creeds out- 
worn." We can hardly mention moral principles with- 
out reminding men of Pecksniff ; and this may be due in 
part to the exotic character of our moral conceptions. 
Still I for one am certainly not anxious to see the Bible 
banished from our schools. Even Hebrew old clothes 
are better than no clothes at all — better perhaps 
also than some of our flashy newer garbs. And I 
can hardly believe that our danger at the present 
time is in the direction of falling back on any an- 
tique superstition. There is perhaps as much super- 
stition in our time as in most others; but at least 
it is more diversified. And we should remember that 
a great deal of the Bible is directed against supersti- 
tion — often against those very superstitions that have been 
based upon it by the makers of our creeds and rituals. In 
the moral teaching of the Bible, at any rate, there is a 
great deal to which even the most modern mind could not 
well take exception. Such a story as the Parable of the 
Good Samaritan is an admirable model for the moral 
teacher ; and it does not contain the slightest reference to 
any supernatural authority or sanction. It illustrates 
very finely the application of the principle of suggestion. 
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The question raised — Who is my neighbor? — is not an- 
swered in any set terms ; but a striking story carries the 
lesson home, and makes an answer superfluous. We are 
left with the conviction that we see the answer ; and that 
what we see is of supreme importance. 

I should be inclined to think, however, that the greater 
part of the Bible could only be used, with much advantage, 
for the teaching of children who are already somewhat 
mature. Its atmosphere is too remote for a very young 
mind; and most of its teaching is of the nature of gen- 
eral inspiration as to the aims of life, rather than definite 
lessons on particular duties or virtues. It presupposes, 
for the most part, the general content of the moral life; 
and is mainly concerned with the purification of our mo- 
tives and the raising of our ideals. It should certainly be 
preceded by teaching of a more definite and simple kind. 
I am bound to admit also that there are special practical 
objections at the present time to the use of the Bible in 
moral education. It might tend to reintroduce the 
religious difficulties into our schools. 

In dwelling, however, in this way, upon the importance 
of using history and literature for the purpose of moral 
education, it is very far from my intention to suggest that 
the teacher should be debarred from conveying moral 
ideas by means of other subjects, or from using more 
modern instances for their illustration; and, in particu- 
lar, from drawing his illustrations directly from his own 
experience and that of his pupils. I have already urged 
that moral lessons should be concrete, vivid and close to 
life. "A living dog is better than a dead Hon;" and even 
the humblest of teachers, when he speaks from the full- 
ness of his heart and the depth of his personal experience, 
may be more impressive and convincing than all the power 
of Moses and the prophets. We should start from the 
living present ; but we should also be conscious of having 
the Worlds and the Ages behind us. 

But it is just here, alas ! that we come again upon our 
most fundamental difficulty. How are we to get these 
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living teachers, who can be trusted to deal with the sub- 
ject in such a spirit as we desire? It seems almost as if 
we were in want of a new species of teacher. Now, we 
understand that new species are not special creations, but 
may be produced by careful selection and rearing. This 
is, I think, the main task to which our League must now 
address itself; and I am glad to find that it is already 
girding up its loins. As the elder Cato went about declar- 
ing, "Delenda est Carthago," so it must be our business 
to be constantly urging — "The teachers must be trained." 
Without adequate preparation of the right sort of teach- 
ers, it is useless — it may even be worse than useless — to 
multiply our syllabuses and our text-books. I am truly 
delighted to see so satisfactory a production of these in- 
struments for our work. I am convinced that they are, 
for the most part, excellent ; though there is still room for 
improvement, both in number and in quality. But tools 
alone will not serve our turn. We must have the skilled 
craftsmen to use them. In the midst of all the controver- 
sies about the organization of our schools, and about the 
nature of the work that should be done in them, while 
fully recognizing the importance of system and mechani- 
cal aids, I am yet more and more convinced that the last 
word of wisdom in all such matters is to be found in the 
simple dictum: First train your teachers, and then trust 
your teachers. 

J. S. Mackenzie. 
Cardiff, Wales. 



